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CONFIDENTIAL. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
AFGHANISTAN 


PART XXIV.—JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1941. 


[E 811/144/97] No. 1. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir K. Fraser-Tytler to Mr. Eden.—{Received March 6.) 
(No. 2.) 

Sir, Kabul, January 10, 1941. 

WITH reference to Lord Halifax’s circular despatch dated the 4th November, 
1939,1 have the honour to forward as an enclosure to this despatch a brief review 
of political tendencies in Afghanistan during the year 1940. 

2. I am sending a copy of this despatch, with enclosure, to the Secretary 
of State for India and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

W. K. FRASER-TYTLER. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 

Political Review for 1940. 

External. 

THE external policy of Afghanistan during the year under report has been 
governed by four main factors : ( a) The maintenance of their declared attitude 
of neutrality towards the present conflict, (b) the desire to pursue the policy of 
the last ten years of close friendship with His Majesty’s Government, (c) the fear 
of Russian aggression, and (d) the wish to continue commercial relations with 
Germany, which have been since 1936 the main plank in their platform of economic 
progress. The attempt to pursue and reconcile these widely divergent policies in 
the midst of a world distracted by war has taxed the ingenuity and statesmanship 
of Afghan Ministers to the utmost, and by the close of the year the intricacies of 
the Afghan attitude towards external affairs were sufficient to baffle even those 
with long experience of Afghan politics and mentality. 

2. In the first quarter of 1940, however, the position was fairly clear. At 
the close of 1939 the failure of the Russian campaign against Finland had relieved 
the immediate fear of aggression by the Soviet Government to the extent of 
permitting the Afghan Government to engage in military conversations with the 
Indian General Staff. These conversations were undertaken with the object of 
exploring possible methods by which the Government of India could assist in the 
training and organisation of the Afghan army so as to fit it to undertake the 
defence of the northern frontiers of Afghanistan. They terminated just before 
the close of the year, and the opening of 1940 found the Afghan Government 
considering how far they could accept the Government of India’s proposals for 
training and reorganising the Afghan army, and the Government of India 
considering with some amazement a lengthy list of Afghan military requirements 
which had been handed to the General Staff delegates shortly before they left 
Kabul. 
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3. So far as the Government of India were concerned, tihe Afghan proposal 
that they should supply war material to the amount of several million pounds to 
an army whose training and organisation made it quite incapable of making 
good use of the equipment already in its possession was ridiculous. In fact, 
the General Staff delegates had been at pains to emphasise in Kabul that training 
and organisation must come before any large supply of war material could be 
considered. On the Afghan side it was realised that any attempts to train and 
organise their army in a manner calculated to turn it into an effective defensive 
weapon within a reasonable time could hardly be carried out with British 
assistance without raising strong suspicions on the part of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment as to the intentions of this training. The Afghan Government would have 
been glad to accept assistance in kind as a token of goodwill to aid them in their 
efforts to inculcate in the minds of their subjects, whose traditional anti-British 
bias is second only to their fear of Russia, the feeling that in this crisis the 
British were their supporters and friends, but without such tangible evidence 
of British backing they felt unable to accept British assistance in any extensive 
form in the military sphere. Discussions on the question continued until the 
spring, but, when it became evident that British armaments must for the present 
be devoted almost exclusively to spheres in which they were immediately required, 
further progress in military conversations either in Kabul or in Simla were 
postponed to a more favourable opportunity. The general effect was to leave the 
Afghan Government impressed by the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government, 
but also by their apparent inability to give effect to it in a manner likely to 
commend itself to Afghan opinion. There remained a sense of grievance in the 
minds of the Afghan Ministers that the closer alliance with His Majesty’s 
Government which they had sought since 1932 should not have come to fruition 
in time to permit them to avail themselves of the assistance of which they stood 
so badly in need. 

4. The second quarter of 1940 opened with a revival of German interest in 
the development of Afghanistan. Since the beginning of the war German - 
Afghan commercial relations had been more or less at a standstill. Considerable 
quantities of German goods whose title had passed before November 1939 into 
Afghan hands continued, by permission of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India, to arrive in the country, but the sea route was closed for 
future consignments, the land routes via Russia and Iran were uncertain and 
costly, and it was evident that normal commercial relations between the two 
countries must virtually cease. If this was the case, the arrival in Afghanistan 
of such men as Herr Schnell, one of Germany’s chief road engineers, accompanied 
by a number of subordinates, could only mean that the German Government were 
determined to maintain, and if possible strengthen, their position in Afghanistan 
with a view to some future political adventure. 

5. In addition to this, the spring saw a considerable increase in German 
propaganda, conducted mainly through oral contacts with Afghans to whom they 
had ready access in the schools and banks, as well as in the army and in the 
provinces, where works of public utility were in the course of construction under 
German supervision. Increasing quantities of propaganda leaflets made their 
appearance, and films showing the German conquest of Poland impressed on 
selected audiences the dire fate that awaited small nations who ventured to defend 
their country against the might of the Third Reich. 

6. This propaganda served as a background to the astounding events which 
were being reported daily over the radio. The countries of Western Europe were 
falling like ninepins before the German advance, and when at the end of June the 
Afghans realised that Britain alone was left to stem this apparently irresistible 
tide of conquest they also realised that the war had reached their very doors. 
For the first time since the outbreak of war, they were forced to envisage the 
possibility, if not probability, that the British Empire, on which they had relied 
for so long as their ultimate support, might be overthrown, and disintegrate. If 
this were to happen, India would pass into German hands and the fate of their 
unstable, backward kingdom would not long be in doubt. 

7. For the moment the Russian menace faded into the background, replaced 
by the much more immediate menace of Germany. For the moment, too, the 
traditional dislike and suspicion of Britain was forgotten. The issue was 
between Britain and Germany, and it is to the credit of the Afghan Government 
that they chose Britain. The Cabinet, which contained at least three members 







with strong pro-Nazi tendencies, wavered for a few days, but the counsels of the 
pro-British element prevailed. In the middle of June the Prime Minister 
informed His Majesty’s Minister that the Afghan Government had decided not 
to depart from their policy of friendship with His Majesty’s Government and 
that they would continue to do their utmost to preserve internal stability and the 
peace of the border. 

8. It is, of course, apparent that this decision was the only lawful one for 
a strictly neutral State to take and that it was not based on altruistic motives. 
It was based on the sound conviction that, if the British Empire fell, Afghanistan 
fell with it, and that, though the ship looked like sinking, it was better to stay 
on hoard on the chance that it might remain afloat rather than plunge headlong 
into the treacherous sea of Nazi promises. But for a weak and ill-informed State 
these promises were tempting. The German Minister announced with absolute 
conviction that by the middle of August Hitler would be in London. If in the 
meantime the Afghan Government would favour the Nazi cause and without 
much trouble to themselves stir up trouble for India on the North-West Frontier, 
the reward would be the Indian frontier provinces and the port of Karachi. To 
an impoverished land-locked State such promises could not fail to be attractive, 
and the Afghan Cabinet must be given some credit, if not a great deal, for 
realising their utter worthlessness. 

9. The third quarter of the year showed no great change. Some apprehen¬ 
sion was felt in July at the apparent unwillingness of the Russian Government 
to conclude a trade agreement which had been under negotiation for some time, 
but its signature in the last week of July removed anxiety. This, added to the 
preoccupations of Russia on her western frontier, where her position since the 
fall of France had obviously weakened vis-a-ris Germany, restored confidence 
and gave rise to hopes that the Russian menace might once more fall into the 
background. 

10. The general focus of attention was still, however, directed towards 
Britain. As time passed, and the much-advertised invasion failed to materialise, 
confidence increased in the power of the British Empire to resist. By the end of 
September it was generally believed that, while thcie was no particular reason 
to suppose that Britain would win the war, it was becoming increasingly unlikely 
that Germany would. A stalemate and a negotiated peace which would not 
seriously affect the balance of world power seemed the most likely outcome. 

11. Up to this point the trend of Afghan foreign policy in 1940 has been 
easy to follow. Events during the last quarter of the year appear, however, to 
have caused the Afghan Government serious heart-searchings, and their reactions 
to them have been increasingly difficult to understand. At the close of the year 
the position is still obscure, and the following can only be looked on as an attempt 
to unravel a tangle which the somewhat equivocal utterances of the Prime and 
Foreign Ministers in recent weeks have so far done little to clarify. 

12. The adherence of Japan to the world policy of the Axis Powers which 
was announced early in October did not affect Afghanistan very greatly. Japan, 
though commercially useful to Afghanistan, is politically unpopular owing to her 
attempt to introduce a new order in Eastern Asia which might in certain 
circumstances affect Central Asia as well. The possibility that Japan might find 
herself at war with Britain and so attempt an invasion of India was, however, 
noticed chiefly as an indication that the menace to India did not come solely from 
the north-west, and that with Russia quiescent the position of Afghanistan as the 
buffer State protecting the north-western approaches to India was liable to lose 
something of its immediate value. 

13. British and Greek successes against Italy were welcomed. Italian 
prestige, never at a high peak in Afghanistan, has sunk lower as the whole 
miserable war policy of Mussolini has gradually been revealed, till at the close 
of the year Italy stands in Afghanistan, as presumably in most countries in the 
world, unhappy, friendless and despised. But the fact that the British Empire, 
while holding off with one hand Hitler’s repeated efforts to destroy Britain, was 
able with the other to inflict such defeats on a country hitherto regarded as a 
major Power was not without its significance to the Afghan Government. 

14 To this must be added the American presidential election, manifesting 
as it did the tremendous moral and material support of the United States to the 
British cause, and last but not least the Eastern Group Conference recently held 
in Delhi. Reports, possibly exaggerated, of the results of this conference have 
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reached Kabul, where for the first time it was realised that the British Common¬ 
wealth in Africa, in the Pacific and in Central and Eastern Asia have 
potentialities of power far exceeding anything that had previously been 
imagined. 

15. It would appear that the cumulative effect of these manifestations alike 
of the dangers to and the rising power of the British Commonwealth has seriously 
disturbed this Government. A year ago they might have had for the asking a 
pact of mutual assistance with His Majesty’s Government, but they refused it. 
Six months ago they made a gesture, from their point of view a gallant gesture, 
of faith in and loyalty to the dying cause of freedom, but not much attention 
was paid to it. Three months ago they thought they might safely resume their 
pre-war life, of seeking commercial assistance from Germany, of maintaining 
friendly, though prickly, relations with Britain, and correct, though unfriendly, 
relations with Russia. 

16. But in the last few weeks it has begun to dawn on the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment that a change is coming in world affairs. They were warned some time ago 
that this was likely to be the case, but hidden as they are behind their hills, out 
of immediate touch with world affairs, uneducated and slow of comprehension, 
they have not been quick to grasp the real significance of the rising tide of British 
power. Nor can they yet envisage the future. The world they have dealt with 
in the short eleven years of the present Government’s life has been a world in 
which Germany has been the great central figure, “with Britain playing a defen¬ 
sive and pacific role. If this is now to change and a new order, dominated by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, to emerge, what will be the position of Afghanistan ? Her 
value to the British Empire as a buffer State will disappear when the armies of 
the Commonwealth can without Afghan aid dominate Central Asia, and the 
Imperial Air Force can destroy any Russian aggressive movement before it has 
time to materialise. She would like to change her position, to follow the example 
of Turkey in adopting a more positive attitude towards world affairs, so that 
when the time comes for a reckoning she may reap the benefits of a declared policy 
of support of the winning side. But the shadow of Russia still lies heavy over 
her northern provinces, she is caught in the mesh of German commercial policy, 
and the traditional anti-British feeling is still too strong among her people to 
be ignored. The Afghan Government feel friendless and alone, and the year 
closes with their minds uneasy and their future uncertain. 

17. The above has been the main trend of Afghan policy during the past 
year. The stability which at any rate until recently the Afghan Government have 
shown in support of the British cause has owed much to the influences of Turkey, 
whose representative in Kabul has consistently thrown his weight on the side 
of close friendship and alliance with His Majesty’s Government. Although 
the Afghan Government profess and probably feel a supreme contempt for their 
neighbours in Iran, and Know little or nothing of the trend of opinion in the 
Moslem States of Arabia, the Saadabad Pact with Turkey as its head is not 
without its appeal. The idea of a post-war bloc of Mahometan States 
stretching from the Bosphorus to Bengal, led by Turkey and under the aegis 
of Great Britain, is talked of, though whether such a project envisages the 
formation of a “ Pakistan ” State in Northern India is not clear. The Afghan 
Government continue, however, to take a lively interest in the political progress 
of India, and, when in the summer it seemed possible that Great Britain might 
make some far-reaching proposals affecting the constitutional advancement of 
India, they ventured to draw the attention of His Majesty’s Government to the 
supreme importance to themselves of any such development; and expressed the 
hope that they might before any step was taken be permitted to make represen¬ 
tations as to the effect it might have on themselves. 

18. Brief notice is only required of their relations with other States. 
Towards France, as represented by the few Frenchmen in Kabul, they showed 
much sympathy after the French debacle in June. Tne determination of the 
majority of the French colony to support and in some cases to fight for the Free 
French cause was in accordance with Afghan sentiment, and no obstacles weie 
put in the way of Frenchmen who wished to terminate their contracts and leave 
for Britain or Egypt. The affairs of the latter country have recently aroused 
more interest in Afghanistan, partly as a result of the operations in the Western 
Desert and partly owing to the arrival of a minister where there had previously 
been a charge d’affaires. A representative from Iraq also arrived in Kabul 
shortly before the close of the year. 








Internal. 

19. The main feature of Afghan internal affairs during the past twelve 
months has been the tranquillity of the country. In no year of recent Afghan 
history has the tribal situation on the Afghan side of the border been so peaceful, 
or the provinces so devoid of incident. This happy state of affairs has been due 
in the main to the ever-present fear of Russia. The Government have maintained 
throughout the year a steady flow of anti-Soviet propaganda, in spite of occasional 
protests, and the effect has been to consolidate opinion in favour of the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo and to cause men to sink their differences in the presence 
of an immediate threat to the existence of the State. The fact that there has 
not been so far as is known any such threat has made little difference. 

20. The Amanullah party has shown few signs of life. The fact that 
Amanullah has his headquarters in Rome among the universally detested Italians 
has done his cause no good, and reports that his chief supporter, Ghulam Sadiq, 
was in Moscow en route to the Oxus, or had, according to one report, actually 
reached Russian Turkestan, linked his name with the equally detested Russians. 
Actually it seems doubtful whether Ghulam Sadiq even left Berlin. 

21. Through the year has, however, run the disquieting disunity of the 
Royal family mentioned in last year's report. Attempts have at different times 
been made to compose the differences which continue to arise between Sirdar Shah 
Mahmud, the Minister of National Defence, and Sirdar Daud Khan, his energetic 
and tactless nephew, over questions of army reform and organisation. So far, 
however, no improvement in the position can be reported. Daud Khan, with his 
brother Naim Khan, the Minister of Education, represents the younger element 
in Afghan politics. He has the support of such men as Abdud Majid, the 
Minister of National Economy, and the powerful backing of his uncle, the Prime 
Minister. No open breach has as yet occurred, and Shah Mahmud continues 
in the Cabinet and supports the Government generally in their policy. But he 
feels that his authority is being undermined and his position becoming more and 
more unsatisfactory, and this protracted quarrel is undoubtedly affecting the 
stability of the Government and the authority of the ruling family. 

22. This is all the more unfortunate, since in the last weeks of the year 
circumstances have arisen which may lead to serious political trouble in the near 
future. At the time of writing this report the position is by no means clear, but 
the following appear to be the principal features :— 

23. In the middle of November the Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
Foreign Minister and the Minister of National Economy, proceeded on a tour of 
the northern provinces. The object of this tour was to enable the Prime Minister 
to open the newly finished sugar factory at Baghlan and to see for himself the 
work so far accomplished in the construction of a textile factory at Pul-i-Khumri, 
and in the establishment of cotton gins in and around Kunduz. It was intended 
to set the seal of Royal approval on the work so far accomplished by the Minister 
of National Economy in his task of industrialising Afghanistan, and it appears 
to have fulfilled this object. The Prime Minister returned to Kabul in the 
beginning of December after a thorough inspection of the industrial areas and 
expressed himself as more than satisfied with what he had seen. 

24. I'n the northern provinces he met Muhammad Gul Khan, the supreme 
head and Commander-in-chief of Northern Afghanistan, a member of the great 
Mohmand clan and, outside the Royal family, the most able and powerful 
administrator in the country. Muhammad Gul had thrown in his lot with 
Nadir Shah in 1929, and had not only lent him his aid in reaching the throne, 
but had subsequently afforded invaluable assistance in pacifying the Eastern and 
Kandahar Provinces. 

25. After King Nadir’s death Muhammad Gul remained in the service of 
the Government and was placed in supreme control of the northern provinces, 
where he has been for the last eight years. But his loyalty to the ruling house 
has been suspect for some time, his relations with the Prime Minister have been 
none too good and in 1939 he was commonly supposed to be the leader of a 
revolutionary party aiming at the establishment of an Afghan Republic. It is 
not, in fact, certain whether this party actually aimed at the overthrow of the 
ruling family, or whether their object was not rather to widen the basis of 
administration by introducing into the Government men of ability drawn from 
the country generally, and not mainly from offshoots of the Royal family. What¬ 
ever their object was, the war put an end temporarily to their activities. 
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26. It appears, however, that Muhammad Gul has been increasingly- 
dissatisfied not only with his position, but also with the general policy and 
administration of the country. He took the opportunity of the Prime Minister’s 
visit to tender his resignation of his appointment, on the grounds that the 
situation in the northern provinces had readied such a pitch of unrest that he 
could no longer take responsibility for the maintenance of order. He ascribed 
this to the effect of the industrialisation of the area and accompanied his 
resignation with a general indictment of Government policy, with particular 
reference to Abdul Majid’s programme of economic development. 

27. Muhammad Gul’s resignation was accepted and a new incumbent 
appointed. A few days later it was learnt that Abdul Majid was proposing to 
leave almost immediately for America, there to undergo an operation and to study 
the possibilities of Afghan-American trade. Abdul Majid is undoubtedly a sick 
man, and America is for him a hitherto unexplored field of economic venture. 
But it is inevitable that his sudden decision to leave Afghanistan at a somewhat 
critical time in her history should be connected in men’s minds with the general 
unpopularity of his economic schemes and with his recent encounter with one of 
his most formidable opponents. 

28. While the Prime Minister was absent in the north a body of mullahs, 
under the chief religious leader of Tagao, a valley some hundred miles north¬ 
east of Kabul, arrived in the city and proceeded to pass a number of resolutions, 
directed mainly against the trend of modern progress in Afghanistan, and 
including such items as cinemas, banking and female education. They appear to 
have been pacified by arguments and cash presents and returned to their homes 
after a short stay, but the general effect of this visitation, when coupled with 
Muhammad Gul’s reactionary outburst, is disquieting and suggests that the 
internal situation in the forthcoming year may not continue so peacefully as 
in 1940. 



[E 4400/144/97] No. 2. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir K. Fraser-Tytler to Mr. Eden.—(Received August 5.) 
(No. 36. Confidential.) 

Sir, Kabul, May 29, 1941. 

IN the 11th to the 16th paragraphs of the Political Review for 1940, 
forwarded with my despatch No. 2 of the 19th January, 1941, I endeavoured to 
appreciate the attitude of Afghanistan towards external affairs in the fourth 
quarter of last year. The position was then obscure and on the evidence available 
somewhat disquieting. During the first four months of this year, I have 
endeavoured in a series of interviews, some of them rather stormy, with the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Ministers to clarify the situation. I have so far succeeded 
in this endeavour that I now feel certain of the basic policy of the Afghan 
Government at the present time, so far as one can be certain of anything in 
Afghanistan, and it might be of use if I were to summarise the general situation 
here now in rather more detail than is possible in a telegram. 

2. My interview with the Foreign Minister in January, reported in Katodon 
No. 18, did not produce satisfactory results, and after some discussion between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, I was instructed to 
represent the situation as we then saw it and to inform the Prime Minister of 
His Majesty’s Government’s disappointment at the unwillingness of the Afghan 
Government to respond to our advances, all of which had been designed not only 
to help Afghanistan in some important sphere, but to improve relations between 
the two countries. As a result of this attitude and of the continued economic 
penetration and propaganda allowed to the Germans, we were obliged to look 
on the Afghan attitude as somewhat unfriendly, and would find it difficult to go 
further at present with discussions on economic concessions. 

3. The Prime Minister replied to this statement with an outburst of furious 
indignation. In a flood of vituperation which lasted upwards of an hour, he 
covered a variety of subjects and persons, recalled past history and his present 
difficulties, his services to us and our failure to support him, enlarged on his 
efforts in the cause of peace on the frontier and on nis repeated declarations in 
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favour of the British cause, and in fact covered almost every aspect of our 
mutual relations save the ones which had formed the subject of my repre¬ 
sentations. Out of this welter of invective I did, however, succeed in extracting 
two statements of importance, the first that he intended to allow no further 
penetration by Germans into the economic life of the country, and the second 
a guarantee that, provided Afghanistan was not subjected to armed invasion, 
the attitude of his people would not. while he was alive, be a cause of 
embarrassment to the British Empire during the course of the war. 

4. This guarantee was accepted, and in the course of an interview with the 
Foreign Minister in the middle of April, I informed him of this fact and of the 
consequent willingness of my Government to resume economic discussions. I also 
took occasion to point out to his Excellency that, while I hoped to continue to 
enjoy the personal friendship of the Prime Minister, I found it increasingly 
difficult to discuss business with a man who so completely lost control of himself 
whenever a controversial question was raised. I also pointed out that these 
outbursts, if repeated whenever we met, were bound sooner or later to arouse 
suspicions in my mind, which 1 would have to transmit to my Government, 
whether the Foreign Minister’s oft-repeated expressions of friendship for us 
had the real support of the Prime Minister. 

5. A few days later 1 had an interview with the Prime Minister, whom I 
found in a more docile mood, his attitude being due partly to his satisfaction 
at our acceptance of his guarantee partly to the fact that a number of his teeth 
had just been pulled out and conversation, to say nothing of vociferation, was 
difficult, and partly to my representation to the Foreign Minister referred to 
above. He apologised for his previous outburst, a thing I have never known him 
to do before, and was most emphatic in his determination to maintain the policy 
of friendship with Britain, initiated by his brother tw'elve years ago. His 
attitude throughout the interview was, in fact, most cordial and his conversation 
both intimate and interesting. I have since then had a further conversation 
with him of a friendly and informative character, and feel now in a position 
to appreciate the policy of the Afghan Government with some degree of certainty. 

6. In doing this I am aware that I am depending largely on my estimate 
of the Prime Minister’s character and on my personal experience of this country 
and its people. But I venture to suggest that this is not a wholly illusory basis 
on which to form opinions. In the past ten and a half years I nave spent over 
eight in Kabul, most of it in the closest possible touch with the Prime Minister, 
and when I was not in Kabul I was with the Government of India dealing from 
the other side with the Afghan problem. During this time my predecessor and 
I have subjected the Prime Minister and his Government to the severest tests, 
and they have emerged successfully. There have been occasions in minor matters 
when the Prime Minister’s attitude has not been entirely in accordance with 
what one might call British standards, but these have been rare. In major 
matters, in general policy and in personal integrity he has throughout justified 
my predecessor’s opinion as being the “ straightest oriental he ever met.” I 
have also found by repeated experience that his knowledge of what is passing 
in the country, public opinion and probable future developments has been 
remarkably accurate, far more accurate than the painstaking endeavours of the 
various bureaux of information from across the border or even of my own 
intelligence service here, good though this is. 

7. With this as a background, I appreciate the ‘attitude of the Afghan 
Government since the outbreak of war as follows: They decided on a policy of 
strict neutrality from the outset and interpreted this attitude to mean that they 
should, as far as possible, follow their pre-war policy both in political and 
economic matters. The effect of this has been that they have worked to some 
extent in a vacuum, as it were; their attitude has given rise to innumerable 
misunderstandings and has laid them open to the charge of favouring Germany 
at the expense of Britain, while all the time professing to be supporters of our 
cause. This appeared to be particularly the case in the autumn and winter, 
when, on the one hand, Germans were to be found in prominent positions in 
almost every sphere of Afghan economic and cultural activity, while, on the 
other, every effort made by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India to improve and extend relations in these spheres was refused. The 
position appeared to be rapidly deteriorating, and I formed the opinion, 
admittedly a provisional one, that, strange though it might appear, the Afghan 
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Government were for no very clear reason allowing German influence to affect 
their policy. It was unfortunate that during most of this period I was, for 
reasons beyond control, completely out of touch with the Prime and Foreign 
Ministers. Had I not been, it is possible that the necessity for the strong repre¬ 
sentations made in March and referred to in paragraph 2 above would not have 
arisen. It is perhaps no bad thing that it did arise, since it gave me an 
opportunity for some plain speaking which has possibly not been without some 
effect on the Afghan Government’s attitude. 

8. But if we examine this attitude closely it is apparent that in the 
political sphere German influence has so far been small. The external politics of 
Afghanistan have always been related to the two main factors of Russia and 
Great Britain, and these factors have continued to govern the position since the 
outbreak of war. In June 1939, with Russia quiescent and almost friendly, the 
Afghan Government sought a closer alliance with Britain against a neighbour 
whom they never really trusted. The pact of mutual assistance, which was the 
outcome of this approach, was in the course of negotiation when Russia invaded 
Poland. The effect was instantaneous. The Afghan Government decided that 
they should do nothing to upset or arouse the suspicions of their great northern 
neighbour, who had suddenly turned into a friend of Britain’s enemies, and 
whose aggressive instincts, once aroused, might well cause her to seek expansion 
to the south as well as to the west. So the pact was refused and the military 
conversations which followed came to nothing, since the Afghan Government 
realised that the only effect of overt military assistance or advice at this juncture 
by Great Britain would be to upset the Soviet Government. Nothing we could 
do would turn the Afghan army into an effective fighting force in less than ten 
years, and meanwhile what might not be the effect on Russia? But when the 
crisis came in the summer of 1940 and the issue was between Germany and 
Britain, the Afghans were true to their fundamental policy of friendship with 
us and reaffirmed that it had not changed, at a time when they might well have 
been forgiven if they had kept silent. 

9. And so, in looking back over the events of the winter, it is possible to 
see that in the political sphere, which I wish to keep separate from the economic 
sphere, the same factors of Russia versus Britain have ruled. So long as the 
Russian menace was apparent, the Afghans would do nothing to excite the 
suspicions of the most suspicious people in the world. Even when, greatly 
daring, they accepted our offer of a coal survey in Northern Afghanistan, the 
Russian Ambassador, so the Prime Minister informed me, pounced on the expedi¬ 
tion as intended to survey a Maginot line on the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush, in the guise of geological surveyors, and much explanation was required 
to convince him of his mistake. The Russian factor accounts, I think, for the 
Afghan Government’s refusal to accept British teachers for their colleges or to 
recognise the Polish Government in London or a Polish Consul in Kabul. 
German, and even Italian, representations may have helped, but I believe that, 
had there been no Russian factor, the Polish Government would have been 
recognised and the British professors installed. If this point of view is accepted, 
one incident remains to be explained—the recent request of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment that we should construct three bridges on the Kandahar-Herat road. One 
would have thought that this request, if acceded to, would have brought down on 
the heads of the Afghan Government violent Russian expostulations. I am 
certain that such a request would not have been made a year ago, and can only 
conclude that the Afghan Government, watching the developments of world 
affairs, have decided that to-day the Russians are preoccupied not with aggression 
but with defence, and defence not against us, but against Germany. Whether 
they are correct in this estimation of the Russian attitude is another matter. 

10. One more factor in Afghan politics requires notice. What is usually 
called the ‘ ‘ traditional hatred of the British ” is an element in Afghan policy 
which is ever present and cannot be ignored. This hatred, which sprang from 
the wars of the last century and which has been kept alive by our frequent clashes 
with the tribes of the North-West Frontier in the course of the present century, 
is an important factor in Afghan life. At a time like this, when the strain of 
war has to some extent penetrated into every country however remote from the 
scene of the struggle, rulers have to walk warily and abstain as far as possible 
from any action liable to arouse popular feeling or to give their opponents a 
handle for criticism. In such circumstances the Afghan rulers feel that the best 
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they can or dare do at present to show the “ friendliness ” to us of their neutrality 
is to keep the country quiet and so far as possible maintain the peace of the 
border. Any action more demonstrative than this would endanger their position 
and the internal tranquillity of the country. 

11. On the economic side also the Afghan Government have endeavoured 
to maintain their pre-war policy. It is true that in the autumn of 1939 they 
offered us both their cotton and wool, and also suggested that we might supplant 
the Germans generally in the economic sphere. A quick response to these 
approaches might have resulted, at the cost of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, in a very considerable diminution of German economic activity and 
penetration. But the response was neither quick, nor from the Afghan 
Government’s point of view particularly satisfactory. In addition the Russian 
menace was a deterrent, and they were deeply committed to Germany over past 
contracts. When in the spring of 1940 they realised that there were still 
possibilities of trade with Germany across Russia which would enable them to 
liquidate their debts at a considerable discount, they decided to maintain the 
pre-war connexion. The general effect of this has been that, throughout the 
war period, there has been in Afghanistan a strong German influence and 
opportunities for German propaganda of which they have not been slow to take 
advantage. 

12. This fact is and will remain disquieting, but nothing will convince the 
Prime Minister that it constitutes a menace to the political stability of the 
country. His point of view is that the Afghan public as a whole is very little 
affected by propaganda. They are a remote, selfish, and self-centred people, 
largely absorbed in their own affairs and intensely suspicious of foreign inter¬ 
ference. They will listen to German propaganda and be suitably impressed 
by tales of German invincibility, they will take German money if they can get 
it and in some cases act as German agents, but they will not rise against their 
own Government or attempt to upset the existing order at German bidding. 
With the possible exception of a very few who have been in Germany, they are 
not pro-German in their hearts, any more than they are pro-British or indeed 
pro-anything. The Prime Minister is convinced that he knows his people and 
that he can hold the country against disruptive influences up to the point of 
armed invasion. 

13. On the other hand it must be noted that there is a great deal of evidence 
from widely separated sources to the effect that the feeling in the country against 
the Government in general and the Prime Minister in particular is very strong, 
that German propaganda has made a very considerable impression on many 
classes of the people, and that there is sufficient inflammable material about to 
cause an immediate conflagration should the Germans feel the moment is ripe 
for an overthrow of the present regime. I find it exceedingly difficult to assess 
the value of this information. The Government are undoubtedly unpopular, 
more so perhaps than they have ever been, and the sources of this information, 
though in no case authoritative, are so widespread that it cannot be dismissed 
as merely “ argument by repetition ” on the part of a few ill-disposed persons. 
There is undoubtedly a feeling of impending trouble in the minds of many 
individuals, though this feeling does not appear as yet to have communicated 
itself to the general mass of the people. If it is genuine and not merely the 
effect of the German war of nerves it appears so far to have escaped the attention 
of the Prime Minister and his advisers. It may have done so. I have never 
hitherto, as I have already said, found the Prime Minister at fault in his general 
estimation of the feeling in the country, but he has in recent months shut himself 
away from external contacts at any rate among foreigners, and it is possible that 
he is gradually losing his grip over the situation, or is becoming so autocratic 
that he has failed to appreciate the new and dangerous foreign element in Afghan 
politics. On the other hand many of the usual external signs of impending 
trouble are absent, and certain stabilising factors are to be found in the attitude 
of the country in general to the Russian menace and in the prospects of an 
excellent harvest. 

14. As regards propaganda, the attitude of the Afghan Government should 
be viewed in its general relation to their political policy. The Prime Minister 
dislikes all propaganda and would, if he could, shut off Afghanistan for the 
duration of the war from all outside contacts. He cannot do this and therefore 
acquiesces in German propaganda, partly because he cannot stop it without a 
serious breach with the Germans for which he is not at present prepared, and 
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partly because he does hot consider it very dangerous. The case of British 
propaganda is different, and should not be divorced from the general political 
background of keeping the balance between Britain and Russia, whose political 
propaganda is severely repressed. In addition to this an almost complete lack 
of British nationals in Afghanistan, who could be trusted as propaganda agents, 
caused us last year to fall back on written material and particularly on a bulletin 
issued from this legation. By November this bulletin, issuing in four languages, 
gave every sign of becoming the most popular publication in Kabul, when it was 
■'drastically, and as it appeared unfairly, curtailed. At the time it appeared 
that this curtailment was due to protests from our enemies, and there is no doubt 
that such protests were made. But the root cause of the trouble was, I believe, 
the feeling in the minds of the Afghan Government that a news-sheet, over 
which they had no control, was being issued by a foreign mission in ever- 
increasing numbers, and that if it continued its influence, acting independently 
from theirs, might tend to undermine their authority. 

15. The result has been that the effect of 150 German agents in this country 
is to give Germany a heavy advantage in respect of oral propaganda and in the 
distribution of literature. This handicap may to some extent be diminished by 
the scheme now being introduced for the distribution of propaganda literature 
from India if the Afghan Government permit its entry, and may be further 
diminished if the proposals now before the Government of India for the introduc¬ 
tion of representatives of British and Indian commercial firms come to fruition. 

16. The above resume shows that in both the political and economic sphere 
the fundamental policy of the Afghan Government has not changed in the past 
two years, though the attempt to carry out in war a policy which was formulated 
in peace has at times had unforeseen and unfortunate results. Nor do I see any 
reason at present to consider that it will change except under pressure of force 
majeure. Twice in the last 100 years have the rulers of Afghanistan been 
faced with a situation in which a departure from their pledged word to Britain 
would have seemed to their immediate advantage. From what I know of 
Muhammad Hashim Khan, I am confident that he will be as true to his obliga¬ 
tions as was the Amir Dost Muhammad in 1857 and the Amir Habibullah in 1915. 

17. But he requires help, all the support we can give him and a consider¬ 
able understanding of his difficulties and limitations. He is faced, as his 
predecessors were not, with all the force of \xis propaganda, and the extension 
of the war into Asia has brought in the religious factor, which is not at present 
operating in our favour. A continuance of the present situation in Iraq or a 
development of pro-German policy in Iran are factors which may affect the 
internal stability of the country. Pressure on the Prime Minister is strong and 
unceasing, and, if he finds that he has not retained the moral support of the 
British and Indian Governments, he may feel that he can no longer maintain his 
policy and position. 

18. Should this happen, a fresh situation would arise and it is probable, 
’though not certain, that a new Administration would have at least anti-British 
if not actual pro-Axis leanings. The effect of such a swing-over could not fail 
to have serious repercussions in neighbouring countries. The military menace 
of Afghanistan is negligible, but the political effect of a pronounced, even if non¬ 
belligerent, pro-Axis policy in Afghanistan would be felt throughout Central 
Asia and might well seriously affect India’s war effort, particularly in Northern 
India. We may not be able to avoid such a contingency, but we should do nothing 
'to accelerate it. In following a policy of trust in and support of the Prime 
Minister, we must be prepared to take a broad view and not to allow the minor, 
though at times most aggravating, tendencies of Afghan economic policy to 
deflect us from our main purpose. It is well to remember that the Afghan 
character contains many Semitic traits. Afghans in general are poor, avaricious 
and hard bargainers. Their economic policy has suffered from the war and their 
scanty resources do not permit them to take either an altruistic or a long view. 
They must, and will, continue to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, and, unless we are prepared to compete in these markets, we should not 
be too hard on them if they continue to press their economic relations with 
Germany. 

19. But I do not mean by this that we should sit back complacently and 
leave the Afghan Government to interpret neutrality entirely m their own 
fashion. Nor are we doing so. Hardly a week passes without representations 
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being made either to the Minister for Foreign Affairs or to the Prime Minister 
on a variety of subjects connected with propaganda, with German penetration, 
with Axis contact with the Faqir of Ipi, and many other similar subjects. T do 
not look for immediate results, nor are these usually apparent. The Prime 
Minister dislikes anything in the nature of dictation and recoils at once from any 
suggestion that he should do something because we want him to do so. But the 
cumulative effect of such representations does produce results, and I understand 
that His Royal Highness is now watching with close attention the movements and 
activities of all foreigners in the country. Nor is our propaganda without effect, 
restricted though it is. We work under a severe handicap and spectacular 
results cannot be looked for, but the work goes on steadily and has been doing so 
for a year and a half while the British Empire has been passing through the 
gravest crisis in her history. It is perhaps remarkable that in a country which 
has no great cause to love us our position is as good as it is. 

20. Of the future it would be rash to speak with any certainty. So far as 
Afghanistan is concerned, much depends on the outcome of the struggle in the 
Middle East. If this goes in our favour, I believe that the Government will 
continue to pursue its general line of policy, and that, although elements of 
internal disruption are present, there appears to be no leader inside the country 
capable of attracting a sufficient following to overthrow the present regime. It 
is impossible to say more than this, and I am well aware that in the present state 
of the world some unforeseen event may at any time upset even the most cautious 
prophecy. 

21. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Government of India. 

I have. &q. 

W. K. FRASER-TYTL RR. 


[E 6001/144/97] No. 3. 

Mr. Eden to Sir S. Cr'qrps {Moscow). 

(No. 253.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, September 23, 1941. 

I SPOKE to the Soviet Ambassador, when he came to see me this afternoon, 
about Afghanistan and explained the difference in the position we had to deal 
with there from that which had previously existed in Persia. After consultation 
with the Government of India, we had come to the conclusion that the best line 
of action to start with would be for us to make representations to the Afghan 
Government for the removal of all non-official German and Italian subjects. 
Sir F. Wylie would be instructed to keep in touch with his Soviet colleague, but 
in the first instance we thought it might be wiser for us to make the representa¬ 
tions alone. The Ambassador said he would report what I had said to his 
Government and give me a reply urgently. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


[E 6039/72/97] No. 4. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir K. Fraser-Tytler to Mr. Eden.—[Received September 26.) 
(No. 45. Confidential.) 

Sir, Kabul, July 1, 1941. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a report on the Heads of Foreign 
Missions in Kabul. 

2. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c 

W. K. FRASER-TYTLER. 
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Enclosure in No. 4. 

Report on Heads of Foreign Missions in Kabul. 

(Paragraphs marked with an asterisk are taken from previous reports.) 

Egypt: Minister, M. Suleiman Dey El Hout. 

Presented his credentials on the 19th October, 1940. M. El Hout has been 
very friendly to members of this legation since his arrival, and has professed 
himself a strong supporter of the British cause. At the same time, he has been 
in close touch with the German Legation, and particularly with M. van Meeteren, 
the minister’s father-in-law, who was formerly Siemens’ representative in Egypt. 
M. El Hout also closely supported the anti-British activities of the Iraqi Charge 
d’Affaires during the recent rebellion. 

An entirely untrustworthy man, who fortunately lacks sufficient character 
to be really dangerous, and cuts no ice with the Afghans. It is hoped that he 
will leave Kabul before long. He and his wife, who is a brainless and rather 
tedious chatterbox, both speak French and English. 

France: Minister, M. Yvres Chataigneau. 

Presented his credentials on the 14th April, 1941. M. Chataigneau was 
Secretary-General in M. Daladier’s Government in 1938-39. Joined the army 
at the beginning of the war, but was detached from it in June 1940 by 
M. Reynaud, who sent him on a mission to Yugoslavia. On his return to Vichy, 
after the armistice, he found himself in a difficult position, and accepted the post 
of minister in Kabul in preference to that of minister in Paraguay. 

He has shown himself consistently friendly to this legation since his arrival, 
and has ignored orders from Vichy instructing him to call on the German and 
Italian Ministers and to confine liimself to formal relations with myself. He 
professes to be a strong supporter of the Allied cause, and has hinted at a 
possible adherence to the Free French, if an alternative Government were set up. 

I think his attitude is genuine, though his outspoken criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment he represents is peculiar. But he is a careerist, and is presumably unwilling 
to commit himself wholly to the Free French cause, particularly as he has a 
son in France, until he is more certain of the future. 

M. Chataigneau speaks good English, and I believe one or two of the 
languages of the Balkans, with which countries he appears very familiar. He 
was accompanied to Kabul by his wife, who speaks only French, and his daughter. 

Germany: Minister, Herr Hans Pilger. 

Presented his credentials on the 28th August, 1937. 

Iraq: Charge d’Affaires, M. Ibrahim-el-Khedairy. 

Arrived in Kabul on the 4th December. 1940, as the first Iraqi diplomatic 
representative in Afghanistan. 

Up to the outbreak of the Iraq rebellion M. El Khedairy professed himself 
a supporter of the British cause, while at the same time keeping in touch with 
the Italian and, after the outbreak of the rebellion, the German Legation. As 
soon as hostilities began in Iraq he commenced a virulent and sustained anti- 
British campaign, and made every endeavour to enlist the sympathy and support 
of the Afghan Government in Rashid Ali’s cause. He met with no response 
from the Afghans, and at the close of the rebellion found himself entirely 
discredited and his country's good name seriously tarnished. He is returning 
to Bagdad, after a brief and inglorious diplomatic career, in which he displayed 
a lamentable lack of balance and discretion and failed completely to appreciate 
either the situation in or the temper of the country to which he was accredited. 

Italy: Minister, Commendatore Pietro Quaroni. 

Presented his credentials on the 9th December, 1936. M. Quaroni, who 
provides the brains of the Axis party in Kabul, appears to be chiefly engaged in 
anti-British intrigue in Kabul and on the frontier. He and his wife are said to 
he not on very good terms with their allies and to miss the society formerly 
provided by this legation. 

Japan: Charge d’Affaires, Mr. Toshio Katsube. 

The former minister, Mr. Moriya, left Kabul on the 21st September, 1940, on 
being recalled to Japan. The legation has since remained in charge’ of 
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Mr. Iwasaki, who proceeded on leave to Japan a few days ago. Mr. Katsube, a 
former Second Secretary, who has an English wife, is now holding charge, 
pending the arrival of the new minister. Mr. K. Kobayashi. 

Persia: Ambassador, His Excellency M. Hussein Sami’i. 

Presented his credentials on the 5th November, 1940. M. Sami’i was 
previously Governor-General of Western Azerbaijan, and has not previously held 
a diplomatic appointment or been abroad in any other capacity. He is a pleasant 
old gentleman who carries little weight in political circles in Kabul, but is well 
regarded in Muslim circles as a poet and historian. He speaks a little French 
and is trying to learn English. 

Turkey: Ambassador, Memduh Shevket Esendal. 

^Presented his credentials on the 7th February, 1934. 

M. Esendal returned from leave in December 1939 and has since then proved 
himself a staunch friend and shrewd adviser in all matters connected with British 
relations with this country. He carries considerable influence with the senior 
ministers of the Afghan Government. (Written in 1940.) 

M. Esendal has continued to use all his influence with the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment in favour of the Allied cause throughout the year under report. He left 
Kabul in the middle of June on a summons from Ankara, and it is not certain 
whether he will return. His broad-minded and sober outlook on Central Asian 
politics made his presence in Kabul of much value to the Afghan Government, 
who will miss his restraining influence. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Ambassador, M. K. Mikhailov. 

^Presented his credentials on the 23rd March, 1938. Speaks fair English. 
Before his appointment to Kabul it is understood that M. Mikhailov held a post 
of professor in history at Moscow University. He is a scholarly type of man 
and young for an ambassador, being only about 35 years of age. He has never 
before been out of Russia, and it is perhaps unfortunate that his first experience 
abroad should be of so backward a country as Afghanistan. He does not go down 
very well with the Afghan Government, who are annoyed by his lack of savoir 
faire and brusque manner in diplomatic dealings. (Written in 1939.) 

M. Mikhailov and the members of the embassy have become progressively 
friendly to His Majesty’s Legation during the year under report. It is yet too 
early to assess his value in Afghanistan as an ally of His Majesty’s Government 
in their fight against Hitlerism. 

United States of America: Minister, Mr. Louis G. Dreyfus, Junr. 

Presented his credentials on the 19th May. 1941. Mr. Dreyfus, whose head¬ 
quarters are in Teheran, visited Afghanistan this spring, accompanied by his wife 
and secretary, to present his credentials to King Zahir Shah and to spend a few 
weeks examining conditions in this country. He appeared, on short acquaintance, 
to be a friendly and useful colleague, and seems to have gone down well with the 
Afghans, who displayed much anxiety to ingratiate themselves with him and his 
Government. 


[E 7594/19/97] No. 5. 

Sir F. Wylie to Mr. Eden.—(Received November 18.) 

(No. 59.) 

Sir, Kabul, September 18, 1941. 

I HAVE the honour to report that on the 6th September I was received in 
audience by His Majesty King Zahir Shah, when I presented my letter of credence 
together with the letter of recall of my predecessor, Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler. 

2. The ceremonial on these occasions has been altered to some extent and 
now follows more or less the instructions contained in the Ceremonial Code, copy 
of which was forwarded with my predecessor’s despatch No. 96, dated the 
4th September, 1937. 

3. There is now no cavalry escort, and on the day appointed I was conducted, 
along with my staff, by an official of the Foreign Office in cars sent by the Afghan 
Government, to the Dilkusha Palace. 
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4. On arrival at the palace, where a guard of honour saluted as my car 
arrived, I was introduced, in an ante-room, to the Minister of Court and various 
civil and military personages. After a short interval I was conducted into the 
Audience Chamber where I found His Majesty standing in the middle of the 
floor with the Minister for Foreign Affairs in attendance. I presented the letters 
already mentioned, and then pronounced in Pushtu a short speech, of which I 
attach a translation in English.(') A translation of His Majesty’s reply, which 
was made in Persian, is also attached.^) 

5. The King was attired in field service dress with the stars of a number of 
orders attached. He displayed, I thought, a quiet dignity, showed no signs of 
nervousness, and read his speech with, at any rate, all outward appearance of 
sincerity and goodwill. 

6. This part of the proceedings having been completed the King withdrew 
to a seat at the end of the Audience Chamber and I was invited to sit by him. 
There followed a short conversation in the course of which His Majesty enquired 
after the health and welfare of His Majesty King George VI and of his 
Excellency the Viceroy of India. After some enquiries anent my own first 
impressions of Afghanistan, the King said that I had come to his country at an 
exceedingly delicate time, and that he trusted that during my stay the friendship 
which characterised the relationship at present subsisting between our two 
countries would continue and be increased. I replied that it would be my 
endeavour for so long as I had the honour to represent my Sovereign in 
Afghanistan to promote by every means which might be in my power the present 
relations of goodwill and friendship which existed between our two countries. 
His Majesty then very graciously congratulated me on being the first British 
Minister to accompany the presentation of his letter of credence with a speech in 
Pushtu. He said that it was a matter of much pleasure to him that I had 
thought fit to do so. The Minister for Foreign Affairs at this stage rather 
anxiously explained that had His Majesty known that I was going to speak in 
Pushtu he would have replied in the same tongue. Actually, I understand that, 
although it is now an order in Afghanistan that all Ministers and officials shall 
learn Pushtu on pain of the direst penalties, and although His Majesty has 
himself, in order to set an example, applied himself to a study of this language, 
he is not yet able to express himself in what is—for Afghanistan—a politically 
important medium. 

7. This conversation having presently exhausted itself, I left the Audience 
Chamber—in accordance with instructions previously received—in order to bring 
in my staff who were still waiting in the ante-room. These were introduced 
individually to His Majesty, when we all withdrew. 

8. On my way back to the British Legation I laid a wreath on the tomb of 
His late Majesty King Nadir Shah as ceremonial requirements on such occasions 
now prescribe. The tomb itself is on the top of the Si ah Sang Hill overlooking 
the capital, and like so many other buildings in Kabul is still under construction. 

9. A copy of this despatch is being forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
India and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. V. WYLIE. 


(’)Not printed. 


[E 6534/144/97] No. 6. 

Mr. Eden to Sir S. Cripps (Moscow). 

(No. 269.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 10, 1941. 

DURING the course of our conversation this morning, the Soviet Ambassador 
said that he had received a copy of the instructions which had been sent to the 
Soviet Minister in Kabul. These were much on the same lines as our own. The 
Soviet Minister was instructed, first, to assure the Afghan Government of Soviet 
friendship; second, to point out that the presence of German and Italian colonies 
was a menace to friendly relations; thirdly, to describe the activities of German 
and Italian agents and to complain that the Afghan Government were offering 
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no sufficient resistance to these activities; fourthly, attention was drawn to the 
Soviet-Afghan Treaty of 1931. 

2. The Soviet Minister had been instructed to work closely with His 
Majesty’s Minister at Kabul. No time limit was fixed for Afghan action, but 
they were asked to take such action speedily. 

3. M. Maisky then mentioned that I would recollect having spoken to him 
about certain difficulties of transportation in Persia. He was happy to be able 
to inform me that instructions had now been given to the Soviet Trade Delegation 
at Tehran to arrange this matter in the manner we had suggested. The Ambas¬ 
sador added that he would write to me about this and also give details of the 
instructions sent to the Soviet Minister in Kabul. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


[E 7510/151/97] No. 7. 

Mr. Eden to Sir S. Cripps ( Kuibyshev). 

(No. 315.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 14, 1941. 

THE Soviet Ambassador came to see me this morning, when he said that 
he thought that he should report to me certain information which he had had 
in respect of the departure of the German and Italian colonies from Afghanistan. 
They had been given a brilliant send-off. Herr Schenk, who was the instructor 
of the Afghan Military School and the chief German agent, had been given the 
highest Afghan order and had also been the recipient of presents from the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of War, and had also received gifts of money. 
He had said openly that he would soon return as military attache or in some 
other diplomatic post. The Soviet Minister had reported that pro-German feeling- 
in the Military School in Afghanistan was strong. M. Maisky added that he 
thought that these aspects of the situation required watching. They were also 
examples of the importance of securing the departure of the German and Italian 
Legations as soon as this became possible. 

2. I replied that I would report what the Ambassador had told me to 
Sir F. Wylie and ask for his comments. I thought that what his Excellency had 
told me showed that we had done well to get rid of these colonies. It was clearly 
desirable that Herr Schenk should not go back to Afghanistan in any other guise. 
As regards the German and Italian Legations, this was a difficult question. Our 
action in Afghanistan had been in the nature of a bluff. The last thing that 
either of our countries wanted to do was to engage in military operations in that 
territory. Therefore the concessions for which we sought had to be secured by 
persuasion. The Ambassador did not dissent. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 








